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WHAT IS THE GOSPEL? 

The word gospel is of Saxon origin, answers 
to the Greek euaggelion, which signifies a good 
or joyful message. ‘There can be no dispute a- 
bout the genuine meaning of the word. It al- 
ways signifies a joyful message or good news. The 
gospel has no bad news init. If it is not good 
news itis not the gospel. It is a message which 
comes laden with peace and joy from our Father 
in'‘heaven. It whispers hope in the ear of the des- 
pairing; breathes comfort into the heart of the 
sorrowful; and diffuses light and blessedness 
wherever it goes. It is the tidings of God’s un- 
changing and boundless love to his creatures. I. 
is the unfailing promise of immortality and bliss 
to the whole family of man. It is the testament 
of God, and the earnest of our inheritance which 
is incorruptible, and undefiled, and that fadeth 
not away. 

We are aware that this is not the gospel with 
but too mahy professed christians. It is too free, 
tou extensive to please their narrow minds and 
exclusive feelings. Yet we think it the gospel of 
the Bible, and believe it will stand an eternalafid 
most glorious truth when all the limited creeds 
of men shall be lost in forgetfulness. 

We have said the gospel is good news. Let 
this be the criterion by which to judge of the 
doctrines of the gospel. The criterion is just. 





If the gospel as a whole—in other words if all 
the doctrines of Jesus Christ considered as a} 
system, be gospel, that is, good news, then each 
and every one of those doctrines seperately con- | 
‘sidered must be good news also. Now let us ask 
in candor, can that be called gospel or good news 
which proclaims a burning and an endless hell, 
where millions and millions of the human race, | 
perhaps our nearest relatives and dearest friends, 
shall suffer in hopeless agony forever? Can 
that be good news which informs us that from all 
eternity we were perhaps fore-ordained, for the 
honor of God and to the praise of his glorious 
justice, to endless and unutterable wo? Or can 
that be good news which opens heaven with all 
its glory and its bliss before us and culls us to 
enter its mansions, and then leaves us to strug- 
gle with human weakness and imperfections and 
at last sink almost inevitably to perdition? He 
who can find the gospel in any ef these, must 
possess a strange and inexplicable moral consti- 
tution, unlike that which Heaven has given the 
human race, ‘ 

{It may be said in reply, that the doctrine of 
endless misery does not constitute a part of the 
gospel, that it is a doctrine of the law, and was 
revealed through Moses and the prophets. That 
it makes no part of the guspel is clear as sun- 
Jight, and he must be miserably ignorant, or sad- 
ly iffluenced by popular prejudice, who can for 
#« moment believe that Christ, by whom came 
grace and truth, and who brought life and im- 
mortality to light, first taught the awful doctrine 


we say no man of learning and candor will dare | well as sovereign agent; man no agent at all, 
affirm or undertake to prove that the doctrine of but only a passive receiver, an unconscious syb- 


‘endless misery was ever taught in the Scriptures ject, of the mysterious gratuity ; and which is 


of the Old Testament. On this subject they are | the happy contrary of a principle of sin which is 
as silent as the grave. ‘They contain no threat- | concreated with us, and is the permanent funp 
ening, no intimation of such a fate to one of the | of all our depravity, in which also we are passive 
human race. |—though quiet active in exercising all the wick- 
If the doctrine in question was ever taught | edness which flows (full copiously) from such an 
by inspiration, it must have been taught by Je-| inserted fountain, and which has its residence 
sus Christ, and first taught by him, in such/and location somewhere in the texture of the 
case the question arises how Jesus Christ could {soul, which is itself a very wicked thing some- 
with prupriety, be called the Mediator of a bet-| how physiologically, in the very nature of it, an- 
ter covenant. ‘The first covenant revealed no end-)} tecedent to any agency at all of ours. 
less misery ; the second itis pretended does; and! Regeneration consists in some secret physical 
yet the second is the beéter covenant. We con-} motion on the soul, which restores its dislocated 
fess we cannot understand such reasoning. But| powers, and cures the connatural diseases of its 
if the christian religion be gospel indeed, that is texture ; since the work of the Creator, as such, 
good news, we may say with confidence not on-| is not “good,” but lays the foundation, in the ve- 


ily that itis a better covenant, but also that it|ry entity of the soul, for all its over wickedness, 


knows nothing of unending torment. If endless | and for the necessity of regeneration. 
misery was not revealed amidst the thunders, and| The soul is passive, entirely passive, and God 
fire, and storm, of Sinai, we feel an assurance | the sole agent, ia regeneration. 
streng as demonstration that it was never dis-| The means of grace and the gospel itself, are 
covered on Calvary. Christ. Messenger. | in no sense moral eauses of regeneration ; since 
CALVINISM EXPOSED. their ——— use ~ a to pur _ 
“We extract the following exposition of Cal- Sn ee inde meee 
vinism from the introduction of a discourse | '?™F Worse and worse, till. be is phytivalty x0- 


‘ ; "| generated, and then to signalize the prodigious 
ergs on) ;a png agg bag acu _ oa efforts and labors of Omnipotence, in its depart- 


fe will he camitenbesed dat tir. Can ioe leodinn | of constant miracle-working:—as if there 
2 aen"8 | were no considerable difference between dividing 


Presbyterian in this city, of great learning, at : 
least of great pretensions, anéfiof great influence | per Red ae mhelically by =) = of Mews, 
and authority. How he sqiares his conscience | my ‘etagir he las Sean at 7 eases 
with his creed we know not, But one thing is 8 Tris of the ever asting wr caatek die 3 
very evident, that he believes the Presbyterian | ;, releiac. ~ sade ; ache 7 = a ee eee 
“Confession of Faith,” little more thari ourselves, tod to repent iamedistely, and believe the Gos- 
if we are permitted to judge of his opinions from ee and tu urge him to this as the only way of 
his writings. We trust hereafter we shall never | = Ss 
be accused of misrepresenting Calvinism. When | The offer of salvation is not made to every 
its own doctors thus treat its dogmas, Universa- hearer ; or, if itbe, to accept it is impracticable 
lists have nothing to fear. _$, {and to require this of the sinner, wanton and ab- 
Whatever disconnects the fagts of revelation | S84: 
from the moral nature of man, Whatever tends! If there is a universal offer in the Gospel, it is 
to solace him in his distance from Christ, or ex-| founded—not on the atonement of Jesus Christ 
cuse for a moment his disobedience to the Gos-|at all, but only on the ministerial commission ; 
pel, ought to be rejected as false and ruinous, as | or on human ignorance of who the elect are; or 
well as inglorious to the Author of Christianity./it has no moral _feundation; or it is «nly man’s 
There are many dogmas of this sort, some of/ offer, and not God’s; or it is a matter of mere 
them not “proved,” or even suspected, by the | sovereignty, and so insolvable; or it is an offer 
men that employ them. But their effect is as | in form, and in fact no offer or overture at all; 
really to alienate a sense of obligation, and anand this, although there is no salvation known to 














ef never-ending wo. Yet no man of learning 
and candor, we care not what his creed may be, 


approbation of “the grace of Christ,” as if their 
motto were that of the impious, “Let us break 
their bands asunder, and cast away their cords 
from us.” Some of these I shall here paiticu- 
Jarize : 

A man has no ability to do his duty. 

Where the means of grace are purely and a- 
bundantly vouchsafed, by the sovereign goodness 
of |Providence, a man can do nothing for, but 
can only counteract, his own salvation; having 
no ability, even if he had the inclination, to be- 
lieve the Gospel and be saved. 

The wickedaess of men consist in physical 
defect or disorganization of the faculties of the 
soul, so that total depravity and physical deprav- 
ity are nearly synonymous, and both equally 
true. 

Regeneration is the implantation of a certain 
kind of “principle of holiness,” which is incapa- 
ble of definition, or demonstration, and has no 
connexion with human consciousness; which 
precedes all active mental holiness, and is ante- 
eedent also to all “the fruit of the Spirit,” as spe- 
cified in the New Testament; in the susception 
and sustentation of which, the Creator is tole as 


ithe gospel but that of our Lord Jesus Christ ax 
jan atoning Saviour. Prov. i. 20—33. Luke 
xiv .24. Acts, iv. 12: xiii. 26. 46. 

;_ If IT have caricatured these dogmas, I have 
| done so intentionally :—but only by representing 
them us they are, and making the reality govern 
the appearance. I know their advocates would 
represent them differently; but, as 1 believe, 
| without altering their nature, or making them 
intrinsically any better than I have briefly shown 
them. The difference is too great for conceal- 
ment or compromise, so far as the principles 
themselves are concerned, between these dogmas 
| with the system of distorted doctrine to which 
ithey belong, and the barren or stagnant 

which they produce, taken together on the ane 
hand, and a system of discriminated and consis- 
tent truth on the other, which promotes revivals 
of religion, captivates the understanding, and 
commends the gospel in its glory “toevery man’s 
conscience in the sight of God,” as & most per- 
fect and gracious economy, worthy of its Author, 
full ofeternal harmonies, and identified with “the 
wisdom of God—the manifold wisdom of God,” 
in the salvation of sinners.—10. 
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From the Christian Messenger. 


Messrs. Eoirors,—The writer of the famous 
tract of 60 pages, (entitled, “reasons for not em- 
bracing the doctrine of universal salvation, &c.) 
saysin page 43d, tha! “the Universalists possess 
no uniform character, and the methods by which 
they defend their various systems, are as various 
and contradictory, as the systems themselves.” 
We are free to acknowledge, that we differ in 
our opinions, but that we differ more than those 
who embrace the doctrine of endless misery, we 
think would be hard to prove—Though Univer- 
salists differ in opinion, yet they have never 
hanged, burnt, and beheaded one another for 
thus differing, as the believers in endless misery 
have done; and God forbid that the spirit cf per- 
secution which the believers in endless misery 
have cherished ‘towards each other, should ever 
be cherished by Universalists. It would require 
volumes to notice the “various methods” and 
“systems” and contradictions abounding among 
those who teach the certainty of endless misery. 
One jearned doctor will tell you that sin is an 
infinite evil, and that therefore those who are 
guilty of it (all except a favored few) must be 
punished with an endless and infinite punish- 
ment. Another equally as learned, (who by the 
by, is of the opinion of the writer of the famous 
tract I have alluded to,) supposes that it is ne- 
cessary that all (excepta few called the elect) be 
made to suffer endless misery for the general 
good, and as sin is the cause of the endless mis- 
ery of almost the whole creation, for creation’s 
general good, therefore it follows, that sin must 
he an infinite good, as well as an infinite evil. 
Another, who is rather more berievolent, will tell 
you that he believes that there will be vastly 
many more saved than lost, vet he will argue, 
that it is absolutely necessary that a few should 
suffer endless n.isery in hell, in order to deter 
those who are in heaven from rebelling against 
their Maker, and at the same time will teach, 
that Ged wills and desires the salvation of the 
whole; yea, desires it, notwithstanding the abso- 
lute necessity of a fee being punished eternally 
to keep the many in obedience. Says another 
profound doctor, “Every man beforé he can be- 
come a true christian, must be willing to perish 
eternally,” but he acknowledges at the same 
time, that God is not willing any should perish— 
and though he admits God is not willing any 
should perish, yet in the next breath he will tell 
you that God decreed from all eternity that a 
certain number called the non-elect should perish; 

uently decreed it against his own will, not 
being willing any should perish. Says one, God 
foreordained and decreed the endless damnation 


of the sinner,—Says another, God did not when 
he ereated the sinner decree his endless damna- 
tion, he only at that time foreknew his endless 
damnation. Another will tell you, God would 
save all men but cannot—and another, that he 
can but will not.—But I forbear to follow them 


any farther through their various “windings.” 
I should trespass too much on the columns of 
this paper, should I pursue the subject. I have 
barely pointed out a few of the almost innumer- 
able contradictions and “various systems,” found 
among those denominations who unite in scarce- 
ly apy one thing, except their belief in endless 
misery, and in their denunciation against all 
those who will not embrace and teach it as an 
infallible certaiuty. May they learn to be more 
consistent and charitable, and may the Lord for- 
give them for the cruel persecutions they have 
exercised against each other, as well as against 
all those who have dared to differ from them in 
opinion on the subject of religion. May ‘hey 
forbear to scoff at those who pray and hope for 
the salvation of all men. May they recollect 
that all souls belong to God, and also, that “with 
God all things are possible,” and that therefore 
the final salvation of all men may be possible, 
and viewing it as possible, may they in sincerity 
pray and hope for it. 


AWFUL EFFECTS OF UNIVERSALISM. 

Our opposing brethren always represent our 
doctrine as awful in the extreme, on the ground 
that if it should in the end prove false, its believ- 
ers must certainly goto an endless hell. But 








Watchman, Re torv and Chronicle. 


Is it their theory, that every person, who 
misunderstands any part of the bible, must be 
damned? Do not all misunderstsnd some pas- 


why? 


sages? If Universalists do honestly mistake the 
meaning of some passages, must they be roasted 
alive forever because God did not enable them to 
understand his word better? Is this really or- 
thodoxy ? And can she say it without a blash ? 
Suppose at the jadgement, a Universalist should 
be permitted to give his reasons why the sentence 
of endless misery should- not be prunouneed 
against him. He addresses his judge—‘Great 
Judge of all, I believed thee to be great and 
good—that thou wouldest reward all men asa 
good and kind father would his children. That 
thoy wouldest exert thy influence finally to bring 
all men to see thy perfections, and then they 
would love thee. I believed thou wouldest give 
them all immortality, and make them all perfect 
mn thy likeness. This made me love them as 
my brethren, and it caused my heart to swell 
with gratitude and admiration toward thee. I 
thought thee all that is great, lovely, glorious and 
divine. And loving and adoring thee as my kind 
and everlasting Father, I delighted in keeping 
thy commandments. I trusted not in my own 
imperfect obedience for final salvation from sin 
and mortality, but as I understood thv witt, I 
thought thou hadst bequeathed a sinless and 
deathless life to all thy children. I could not 
believe that thou wert so cruel as to burn any of 
us forever to gratify the vindictive ferocity of 
thy enemy the devil. I saw that all thy children 
and thy ministers were anxious for the conver- 
sion and happiness of all; and I could not believe 
them better, nor half so good as thyself.” 
Would all this be considered as an ever domn- 
ing sin? According to this theory, it is a small 
matter of opinion, on which is suspended heaven 
and hell. If the good are to be saved, and the 


bad are to be dumned eternally, then why are 
Universalists more exposed to damnation than 
Methodists, Calvinists and others? According 
to this, every good christian, whatever his opin- 
ion about the number to be finally saved might 
be, would be saved, and every wicked person 


would be damned, let him believe what he might. 
Then where is the propriety on this hypothesis, 
in calling Universalism so dangerous, even if it 
be false? Nothing but actual sin would be dan- 
gerous. But it will be said that Universalism 
removes the fear of punishment, and therefore, 
allows sin. This is a mistake; Universalism 
brings home the fear of certain and reasonable 
punishment to the mind. But is that virtue and 
piety accounted a merit which results from fear? 
Hear the plea of such an one before the Judge. 


“Mighty Judge—I knew thou hadst a hell to 


burn thy enemies—-I was fraid, and | loved thee 
to keep out of thy fire. Had it not been for the 
fire, I should have hated thee. Nothing but 
eternal burnings could ever have prevailed on 
me to love thee, or to keep thy law. Had it not 
been for that, [ should have hated thee, and 
should have enjoyed myself in trampling on eve- 
ry law human and divine Shouldest thou re- 
move this fire out of my sight, I should be a very 
Devil, for there is nothiag in thee or thy law, I 
confess, that has any attractions for me. There- 
fore, for denying myself so much, and rendering 
myself so comfortless in this world, to keep out 
of the fire, I trust I shall be admitted to heaven.” 
Let us ask if such people are going to heaven 
without a change of disposition 3 would it not be 
necessary to let the smoke of Hell be oecasion- 
ally wafted over their heads, to secure their al- 
legiance and hold them in submission there? 
Would not the truth be, not that these people 
hated God and his law. less, but that they hated 
fire and brimstone more? 

Hence it appears that Universalists are as safe 
in the coming world as others, unless Heaven is 


to be the reward of belicving in an endless Hell! 
Genius of Liberty. 





MORE GOOD NEWS. 

It will be seen by the following extract of a 
letter, recently received, that another minister- 
ing brother has escaped from the iron jaws of 
reputed orthodoxy, and rejoices in the “liberty 
wherewith Christ hath made him free.” We 








have been credibly informed that Bro. Arring. 





ton’s talents are of the first order—that». 
blessed with a liberal education, and endowéw. 
with the gift of more than common oratorical 
powers. His moral character is withouta blem- 
ish. We congratulate our brethren of the Abra- 
hamic faith, on the acquistion of so able a cham- 
pion to the cause of God and his glorious gospel. 
We anticipate for Bro. A. a hearty welcome to 
our city. 
Versaills, Indiana, April 8, 1832. 
Dear Sir: 

The object of this communication from « 
stranger, is to inform you, that one more mind’ 
has burst the manacles of superstition, and now 
expatiates .freely over the unlimited past, the 
magnificent present, and the unbounded future, 
without the least dread of demon, witch, or hob- 
goblin. 

I have been a minister of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, and that share of popularity, 
awarded me by its members, proves that, at 
least, in the. eyes of its members, I did not dis- 
grace their cause. 

One year ago, I commenced a deep and tho- 
rough examination of the commonly received 
doctrines of orthodoxy, which has terminated in 
a firm belief that the human species have been 
imposed upon for ages. As soon as I had disco- 
vered what 1 conceive to be truth, I made the 
public announcement, received a certificate of 
my moral character and good standing from the 
presiding elder, and my colleague, and immedi- 
ately withdrew from the church. 

I am very desirous to see yourself, and partic- 
ularly Mr. Kidwell, in order to ascertain your 
principles, and whether I can aid in the great 
and good cause of promoting human happiness. 

After my best wishes for your prosperity and 
success, I subscribe myself your friend. 


A. W. ARRINGTON, 
S. Tizzard. 


From the Magazine and Advocate. 
Incidents in the Life of a Preacher. 
It was on a beautiful and sunny morning of 


one of the first days in September, 182), that ac- 
companied by Br. M. we left the gity\of ee. 
téWards 


and proceeded quietly and feigur 
Claverack. The full bounty of the se: pour- 
ed from the overflowing hand of eternal Benefi- 
cence, was everywhere perceptible, and cou!d 
not fail of ng | the consciousness of the care 
of our heavenly Father. And with this consci- 
ousness, came the revollection of the dependence 
of the whole animal creation upon the pian and 
ration of that system of providence which 
rolls round the seasons, and accompanies each 
with its appropriate benefits and enjoyments. 


And with these impressions, came also, the warm 
and devort feelings of gratitude to the “Father 
of mercies,” for the displays of his paternity, in 
the gift of his varied and universal bounty— a 
munificence that “satisfies the wants of every 
living thing.” 

The treasures of thousands of orchards, on the 
right fhand and on the left--and especially the 
peach-trees, which were bending to the earth be- 
neath the Jburden of their fruit, crowned the la- 
lors of the husbandman, and taught him the great 
lesson of the goodness of God. Peaches are not 
produced in some sections of our country, and 
especially, in that whence we had come. ‘To 
obtain a few dozen was therefore an object of 
importance, for which efficient means was soon 
adopted. 

A substantial brick house—situated a short 
distance from the range of the street, yet not 
separated from it by any inelosure, and which 
appeared to have been formerly oceupied as a 
tavern, with the appendages of a fine yard of 
peach trees adjoining, furnished every facility 
of approach, and every reason to hope for a fa- 
vorable answer to our humble request. Ap- 
proaching the door, Br. M. alighted, aud applied 
the knoeker, while it devolved on his com- 
panion to remain in the carriage and hold the 
horse. In a moment the door was opened, and 
a venerable female whose head was frosted by 





and intelligent, appeared, and, in a dialect 








strangely tinctured with German, asked what was 
wanted? ‘The request was put ia form for a few 


full seventy winters—plainly dressed, but active - 

















Watchman, Repository and Chronicle. ° 
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peaches. Her natural and national kindness 
would not suffer him to go-unaccompanied —she 
would go with him lest he should not find the 
‘dest fruit. While guthering it, Mr. B. who had 
some knowledge of the German, nddreased the 
anquiry to her in that language—whether she 
was not German?! ‘To this the characteristic ya 
was responsed, and the qu-stion resorted—how 
he came to understand German? She was an- 

~«wered—“with a view to read the Testament.” 
‘Then you area preacher?” The moment this 
was admitted, he was further asked—“of what 
denomination 1” His reply was prompt—tof the 
Universalist,’ though it was foreseen. that the 
good old matron might be shocked at its annun- 
ciation. “My God !” she exclaimed, greatly ag- 
ituted, and in a dialect half English, half Ger- 
man, inquifed—“who is with you?” She was 
told—when she came bustling out to the road— 
ran op to the carriage, tears coursigg each other 
‘down her cheeks, and said ‘you mugt*come in— 
you must come in.” But we cannot—-we are on 
a journey, must go so far to-day, and must be ex- 
cused. 

The good old lady entreated—“Do come in, 
} want te talk so very much ; for would you be- 
lieve it, here [ have been a poor old Germen wo- 
man, opposed by every body—my minister, and 
my family, and have believed this glorious doc- 
trine of universal salvation these thirty years. 
No body learned it to me, I found it ia the bles- 
sed Bible.” 

To behold her joy, to hear her endless narra- 
tion, and to witness the expression of her heart- 
felt sense of the goodness of God, combined to 
render the scene greatly interesting. We wept 
in sympathy with this mother in Israel, and com- 
mending each other to the care and kindness of 
heaven, we pursued our journey. A year after- 
wards, we again met this excellent woman and 
and learned her name. 

Let no one say hereafter that the Bible never 
makes Universalists—nor let any despair of find- 


ing the doctrine of the salvation of all men taught 
in that blessed*book, when a person situated as 


ald Mrs. M. was, can find it there im defiance of 
her prepossessions and the faith of all her friends. 


BarNaBas. 


From the Religious uirer. 
Extract.of a letter to the Editor, dated 

{ De Kars Co. Ga. 13th Fes. 1832. 

Dear Sir--I have recently returned from the 
Cherokee Country, where'l have been stationed 
for the last twelve months, as a member of the 
Georgia guard,for guarding the gold mines,enfor- 
cing the laws of the state, &c. As there has 
been a great deal of misrepresentation and abuse 
heaped npon the State, its laws, officers, &c. 1 


avail myself of the present opportunity of giving 
you a true history of the proceedings of the 
guard, in relation to certain Missionaries in the 
employ of the Board of Foreign Missions at Bos- 
ton, 

The Legislature of 1830, while passing an act 

for the exteusion of its civil and criinal juris- 
diction over that part of its charter in the occu- 
pancy of the Cherokees, were apprized of the 
residence amongst the Indians of those Mission- 
aries, who were known to be more inimical to 
the state, its laws and policy, than the Indians 
themselves. A clause was inserted in that 
act, requiring all white men residinzy among the 
indians to take an oath on or by the Ist day 
of March, 1831, to suppcrt the Constitution 
and laws of the State or leave limits the of 
the same. The Law was immediately after 
ity. passage, printed, and extensively circulated 
through the natice by the guard. In February, 
i831, agreeably toa notice published in the 
Cherokee Pheenix, those holy heralds of the gos- 
pel, with many other white and Indian country- 
men, as¢embled in New Echota, for the benevo- 
lent purpose of concerting measures to oppose, 
in the most efficient manner, the laws of the State 
in which. they resided, and to persuade the 
Indians and whites in that section, in the event 
of the arrest of any of themselves, for the others 
to rescue them by force nd arms. 

Accordingly the Ist of March arrives. The 
Missionaries and others refuse to comply with 
the Law, and on the 12th of March I arrested 





‘victs. Wewill 


Mr. S. A. Worcester, and subsequently, Thomp- 
sou and others. [ conveyed them under guard 
to Lawrenceville, Geo. to trial, where their 
counsel cleared them; on the ground they were 
Agents to the U. S. Government, which the 
President subsequently denying, they were sub- 
jected to re-arrest. Accordingly Gov. Gilmer 
addressed a friendly note to each of the Rev. 
gentlemen, allowing them ten days to make up 
their minds to take the oath, or remove beyond 
the limits of the State. They refused to do ei- 
ther, and wrote the Government a very insul- 
ting answer. The result was that [ was sent 
to re-arrest them, and from the unmerited abuse 
they had heaped upon the guard, and the threats 
made, they were closely guarded until their fi- 
nal condemnation, which seems to have been 
sought by those deluded men. Perhaps they are 
making money by their confinement (at least 
that is the prevailing opinion here,) as we are 
well acquainted with the skillyin begging of 
those who are loose upon society. It is a prove- 
able fact that thousands of dollars worth of ready 
made clothing have been contributed by pious, 
credulous people, in the old settlements, for 
gratuitous distribution amongst the poorer class 
of Indians,—the freight paid by those people ; 
yet the clothing has been sold out, and the pro- 
ceeds pocketed by those Missionaries, and not 
an article delivered gratis. This I can prove by 
the whole nation. They have stated that they are 
confined amongst Universalists in the State pris- 
on. This is a base falsehood, andI make no 
hesitation in saying there is nota man of that 
belief confined there. 

Please publish this in your pancr, as I can fur- 
nish respectable evidence to prove every state- 
ment it contains. 

I am Dear Sir, yours truly, 
JACOB R. BROOKS. 

We give place to the above letter, because we 


think it no more than strict justice that the pub- 
lic should hear both sides of every question in 
dispute. The journals of the limitarian stamp 
have contained a great deal lately on the sub- 
ject of the imprisoned Missionaries, and not a 
little censure has been bestowed on the Georgia 


guard for their treatment of them. The writer 
of the above claims the right, (which we by no 
means are disposed to deny him) of being heard 
in self defence, as he, it appears, was the leader 
of the guard who carried into effect the mandate 
of their Chief Magistrate, by arresting the con- 
have no doubt that 
the case of those Missionaries» haS been highly 
exaggerated for the purpose of exciting public 
sympathy in their favor, and that the account 
above given by Mr. Brooks is substantially cor- 


rect. 





WASHINGTON. 


Extract from an address delivered at Waterville, Me. 
on the Centennial Celebration of the birth of WASH- 
INGTON, by Hon Joshua Cushman. 


“There remaing another part of his charac- 
ter, which, however it may lower in the estima- 
tion of some, ought not.to be passed over in si- 
lence.. Though WASHINGTON uniformly 
acknowledged the superintendance of Divine Pro- 
idence, treated with reverence the religious in- 
stitutions of his country, and graced with his pres- 
ence christian assemblies, yet he was never known 
by donations ur legacies, to create funds for 
proselyting those who have the law of God writ- 
ten in thetr heurts, and do by nature the things 
contained in that law. Was WASHINGTON 
an infidel for not countenancing or abetting the 
schemes of our modern religiouists? He, an in- 
fidel, whose character was more unblemished 
than that of most men? He an infidel who was 
more than commonly exemplary in all his pri- 
vate and public deportment? He unfriendly 


to pure and undefiled religion, who was active and 


persevering in doing good, and attuined to a mor- 


al excellence almost superhuman? The great 
and the good WASHINGTON an infidel! No, 


my friends : Strength, soundness of mind, correct 
intelligence, a just view of the subject, conscious 
virtue, and manly piety, exempted him from the 
weakness and thraldom of superstition and raised 
him above sanctified errors and popular delusions. 




















With talents so useful, with deeds so splendid, 


with virtues'so exalted, with a eharacter so per- 
fect, WASHINGTON is justly the boast and 
glory of the present age, and will be the admira- 
tion and delight of succeeding generatioas. Hav- 
ing lived long enough for nature or for glory, he 
rests from the labors and toils of his mortal life, 
and is crowned with those honors which are ap- 
propriate to the excellent of the earth, to the 
FATHERS of their country, and the BENE- 
FACTORS of mankind. But though dead, and 
thus exalted, he yet speaketh. He is calling on 
the people to cultivate those talents and to prac- 
tice those virtues which constitute the glory and 
ornament of human nature. He is exhorting 
all classes of our wide spread community to ex- 
ercise a spirit of peace and conciliation, to labor 
fur the general good, to follow after the things 
which conduce to public prosperity and private 
felicity. Instructed by his precept, moved by 
his exhortation, and animated by his example, 
let us emulate the FATHER of our country, if 
not in his great, at least, in his good actions. 
Though not destined to shine in his exalted 
sphere with resplendant lustre; yet by acting 
worthy in our humbler orbits, we may emit a 
mild radiance and fill the measure of our own, if 
not of our country’s glory. And by uniting the 
civil, with the social virtues, transmit our liber- 
ties, civil and religious, unimpaired and untar- 
nished to distant posterity.” 


Extract from President Nott’s Address, to the 
candidates for the Bacalaureate, at the Anniversa- 
ry commencement of the Union College. 

“Under th2 cover ef religion, men _perbaps, 
more frequently indulge the bitterness of passion 
without compunction, than in any other situa- 
tion. The wretch, who wantonly, and without 
some “salvo to his conscience,” attacks private 
character, teels self condemned. But the sour, 
sanctimonious, grace-hardened bigot, embarks 
all his pride, gratifies all his revenge, and emp- 
ties his corroded bosom of its gall ;and having 
done so, smooths over the distorted features of a 
countenance, on which sits the smile of Judus, 
and says, and half believes, that ke has done 
God service! The Proud, ambitious, arrogant 
clergyman takes his stand in the church with the 


same views that the proud, arrogant and am- 
bitious statesman takes his in the world. 

“Is self aggrandizement the motive of the lat- 
ter? So it is of the former. And this is to be 
sought in pursuits and studies which 


mg above 
all others, to sweeten the temper and humble 





the pride of man. But these studies and pursuits 
where grace is jot fnterposed, do: by 
man nature. The arch casuist soon, inc ac- 
quires a zeal for religion, but it is cruel : he learns 
to contend for the faith; but he contends with 


acrimony ; und even the cross, the sacred symbol 








of his Saviour’s sufferings, is borne about with 
him as an ostentatious emblem of his own hu- 
mility. His own creed is the standard of doc- 
trine, his own church the exclusive asylum of 


faith. He fancies that. he possesses, solus in solo, 
all the orthodoxy, all the erudition, all the taste 
of the nation; and swaggering, like Jupiter on 
the top of Olympus, he seats himself as the sole 
umpire in all matters of faith, of fact, of science. 
If any one dares to pass the boundaries he has 
fixed, or to adopt a mode of expression he has 
not authorised, he brands him. with the appel- 
lation of heretic, and instantly hurls at his devo- 
ted head a thunderbolt. 

“If an individual stands in hig way, and _par- 
ticularly if that individual possesses an influence 
which he envies, or fills a place which he covets, 
he makes him as his victim. The sacrifice, 
however, must be orthodoxly performed, and at- 


tended with all the external forms of sanctity.” 





Aconveation of Delegates from the different 
parts of the Territory of Michigan, were invi- 
ted to meet at Detroit on the 3st ult. to take 
measures for supplying said Territory with 
preachers of Universalism, and to devise other 
measures for the success of the glorious cause. 


Trumpet. 


The Secretary of War has allowed one thou- 
sand dollars per annum, towards the support of 











three Catholic Indian schoolsin the West.—id, 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 
For the Universalist Watchman. 
IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL. . 

Dear Sm,—TI have been prevented by a crowd 
of business from attending to your “Reply,” to 
my communication of the 23d of February, till 
very recently. Indeed, it was not my intention 
to be drawn into a controversy on the subject of 
your article which prompted my letter above al- 
luded to. But you have, very ingenuously, as 
I think, compelled me to return you an answer. 

I shall not pursue the same order in my an- 
swer, as I find the several items stated in your 
reply ; but first dispese of what I conceive to be 
the minor points in discussion. I shall therefore 
begin with what I conceive to be the operative 
part of the question, viz. the formation or creation 
ofman. And I cannot better introduce the sub- 
ject than by quoting from you the following: 
“Where, dear Sir, do you learn that God after- 
wards placed in Adam “another principle entire- 
ly different from that which he before possessed ? 
Certainly not from the account of the creation.” 
I am not so certain of this, Sir, although I will 
admit that much depenids on “presumptive evi- 
dence.” ‘That part of the first chapter of Genesis 
written by Moses, according to my view of the 
subject, gives only a general account of the crea- 
tion of the world, and of man in all parts at once. 
The detached account in this chapter, for the 
5th te the 24th or 26th verses, I consider spuri- 
ous—an interpolation, and only calculated to 
make skeptics. I embrace this opinion from the 
following reasons :—First. The idium of the 
language in the detailed account, is not the same 
as that part of the Pentateuch which I suppose 
to have been written by Moses. Second. ‘This 
detailed account is inconsistent and contrary to 
every principle and law of nature; for how could 
there be both evening and morning, before the 
sun, moon, and stars were placed in the firma- 
ment; when, according to the detailed account, 
they were not made until the fourthcay. Be- 
sides it carries the idea that the Almighty worked 
as man does—by the day. It is true, it does not 
say that God aée and slept twelve hours out of the 
twenty-four, but it would have been equally as 
consistent as the rest of the story. 

The five first verses of the first chapter of 
Genesis, give the whole account of the creation 
of the world, and the luminaries to light the 
same. For when God said, “Let there be light : 
and there was light,” there can be no doubt the 
orb which lights the earth was then brought into 
existence. And, on this view of the subject, we 
can urderstand the closing words of this seene.— 
“And the evening and the morning were the first 
day.” 

But Moses had not yet done with his general 
account. In the 26th verse, he begins to speak 
of the creation of man in general terms, and 
ends this part of the subject in the 27th verse.— 
“So God created man in his own image, in the 
image of God created he him: male and 
female created he them.” If this is not meant 
to be speaking of the whole man, in general 
terms, why was the woman mentioned before the 
proper time, according to the detail of the work ? 

After Moses gets through with his account of 
the creation, he begins, in the second chapter, 
to enter upon the detail of the most important 
part of the work, by declaring there was not yet 
“a man to till the ground.”—And therefore he 
goes on to say :—‘*tThe Lord God formed man of 
the dust of the ground, and breathed into his 
nostrils the breath of life; and he became a liy- 
ing soul.” What was this operation of “breath- 
ing into his nostrils? Many mistakes are made 
in construing scripture, by not recollecting that 
the oriental languages were, in a great degree, 
Jigurative. suppose this transaction to be figu- 
rative ; that the organization of man and beast 
was such, that when finished and exposed to the 
air, it set the organs of respiration to work ; and 
so man and brute became living souls.—The one 
as much as the other. To understand this 
breathing operation literally, would seem to 
me to be trifling with the sacred character of De- 
ity. If this conclusion be correct, man, thus far, 
stands, most certainly on the same grade with 
the brute creation ; possessing only a body and 











animal life. He might perhaps have been made 


=| of finer clay than the Qurang Outang. But I, 


question whether his capacity for “tilling the 
ground,” would have been much better. I am 
led to this course of argument not only from the 
text, as I understand it, but from the naturat 
order of things. It is reasonable to suppose,, 
that a building should be first erected before it 
could be finished. To take this subject up at the 
other end of the question, would be like com- 
mencing to build a superstructure at the top, and 
working down ! 

It will not be disputed but what man was pla- 
ced at the head of the animal creation. (And 
this shows that there is a principle in man, dif- 
ferent from what the beasts possess, whose au- 
thority is derived from strength and agility.) 
And I fee] myself warranted in contending that 
Adam was the first made of all the creatures that 
possessed animal life. Moses, in continuing his 
detail of the works of God, says, (in 19th verse, 
2d chap. Gen.) ‘And out of the ground the Lord 
God formed every beast of the field, and every 
fowl of the air, and brought them unto Adam,” 
&c. The act of forming them, and bringing 
them to Adam, appears to be simultaneous. 
Moses does not say, the beasts which the Lord 
God had formed, were brought unto Adam— 
therefore, I conclude that Adam was formed first, 
which goes to prove the account in the first 
chapter of Genesis to be general ;—for there, the 
beasts are mentioned before man. The last of 
all, woman was made—God’s best and noblest 
gilt to man.—* The fairest of her daughters, Eve.” 
And here I shall close this part of the subject, 
and take up the main question. 

Has man any principle within or about him, 
IMMORTAL—thich never dies? You say, “We be- 
lieve all that constitutes man what he is, dies.” 
This I conceive to be the most important ques- 
tion that can eecupy the mind of man. On the 
one side, it goes hand in hand with christianity ; 
and on the other side, it leaves man, in my hum- 
ble opinion, among the ice-bergs of Atheism.— 
For what is your scheme, but annihilation? And 
what is annihilation, but Atheism ? 

In trying this important question, I shall take 
for my key text the words of ALmicnry Gob, as 
recorded by Moses in the 3d chapter and 6th 
verse of Exodus.—“Moreover he said, I am the 
God of thy Father, the God of Abraham, the God 
of Isaac, and the God of Jacob.”?> When this 
was spoken, all these men had been dead nearly 
four hundred years. And is God the God of the 
dead ?—More especially if, as you contend, that 
when man dies, ‘all that constitutes man what 
he is, dies,’ also? We shall sce—In Matthew 
xxii, Jesus is holding an argument with the Sad- 
ducees, on nearly the same subject that you and 
Tare discussing. And he says tothe Sadducees, 
“Ve do err, not I:nowing the scriptures nor the 
power of God. And Jesus quotes the same pas- 
sige I have taken for my key text, and concludes 
it by saying, “God is not the God of the dead, but 
of the living.” Inthe key text, and as quoted 
by Jesus, the Lord says—Z am the God of Abra- 
ham, &c. He does not say, J was the God of 
Abraham, in reference to him as a being, or 
man, when alive upon the earth; but that he was 
yet his God. Nor is it said, or intimated in any 
part of the scriptures, that there ever was a time 
when God was not the God of Abraham. There- 
fore, the conclusion is irreststable, that there was 
a principle about Abraham that never died. 

As further evidence in support of what I am 
contending for, I shall now cite ether passages 
of scripture, which stand as collateral testimony 
to the ease in hand. In the xvii ch. of Matt. it 
is stated that Jesus took Peter, James, and John, 
up into a high mountain, and was transfigured 
before them. And the 3d verse states the fol- 
lowing :—“And behold, there appeared unto them 
Moses and Elias talking with him.” Was this 
transaction a reality? Or was it a feat of leger- 
demain, practised by Jesus to deceive his disci- 
ples? If the latter, Jesus was an dwpostor, and: 
your opinion about man might be as good as any 
other. At best, the subject would not be worth 
contending about. Bui Tam far from adopting 
the latter opinion. It appears from the relation 
of the circumstances, tliat the appearing of Mo- 











ses and Elias, happened while they were all 
standing, and wide awake. That they (Moses and 
Ehas) held conversation with Jesus; and that 
Peter, for u memento of this transaction, proposed. 
to Jesus, to build “‘three tabernacles.” But “while 
he yet spake,” there was an appearance, and a, 
voice, that frightened them, and “they fell on, 
their face.” What followed might appear like. 
a vision. Although, when Jesus touched them, 
he did not say awake, “and be not afraid ;” but 
he said “arise,” and be not afraid.” And when 
they did arise, “they saw no man, save Jesus 
only.” Moses and Elias had been dead, as 
earthly men, for hundreds of years. And I can- 
not agree that their appearing, as above stated, 
was a deception, for the reasons before assigned. 

I shall next endeavor to show that St. Paul 
thought differently on this subject, from what 
you do. And in doing this, as Paul has said so 
much that would apply, in all his epistles, that, 
to be brief, I hardly know where to begin, or 
what to select, as best applying to the subject.— 
Almost the whole of the vii ch. to the Romans, 
would answer my purpose ; but.I shall select the 
2ist, 2d, and 23d verses, only. “I find then a 
law, that when I would do good, evil is present 
with me. For I delight in the law of God, after 
the inward man.” (the immortal part.) “But I 
see another law in my members (the earthly na- 
ture) warring against the law of my mind, (spir- 
itual nature) and bringing me into “captivity to 
the law of sin, which is in my members.” Observe, 
not in his mind. Or which, as a synopsis, would 
amount to this:—My spirit, or immortal part, 
being ‘‘made subject to vanity,” is therefore ex- 
posed to a continual warfare, against “all man- 
ner of concupiscence,” by reason of its connection 
with its earthly nature. And “O wretched man 
that I am! who shalk deliver me from (in the 
margin) this body of death”—this earthly man. 
In the last verse of this chapter, Paul states who 
this Deliverer shall be; and he also states, that 
with his mind he serves the law of God; but with 
his flesh, the law of sin. Paul then, it seems, 
admits an earthly, and an heavenly principle, at- 
tached to man in this mode of existence. So 
grievous was this conflict between the two prin- 
ciples, to Paul, that he was “willing rather to be 
absent from the body, and present with the Lord.” 
How absent, and hew present with the Lord, if, 
when man dies, all dies that belonged to him? It 
appears to me if Paul believed as you do, he 
would rather be present with the body, than ran 
the risk of being any thing, or nothing, hereaf- 
ter. For, so wise a man as Paul was accounted 
to he, would undoubtedly consider it somewhat 
problematical whether, when making a being to 
represent him, there might not be some uncer- 
tainty about the reminiscence of a former state.— 
Or, that the being thus made, might not actually 
be Paul! And this béing the case, the cold hy- 
pothesis of annihilation, would naturally arise in 
his mind. 

I observe, sir, that you say in your reply that, 
“In attempting to support our respective theo- 
ries, we should totally disregard any desire we 
may have entertained that the soul (spirit) “is 
immortal, for this affords no proof that it is thus 
constituted.” I must, sir, take leave to set up my 
“neto,” against this position. The thing in itself, 
is impossible. No man can lay aside a desire to 
be immortal. Neither can [ believe that this de- 
sire affords “no proof” that man is immortal. On 


the contrary, [think it affords very great proof 


that man is immortal. Whence came this de- 
sire? Certainly not from the earthly part of 
man—if so, the brute creation might have it, as 
well as man. Could it come from any principle 
that it was not allied to? I think not. The 
principle is a heavenly one, and must have come 
from God. And ifit came from God, it must be a 
true princple, or else God has deceived us— 
which, I believe, no one wiil be willing to assert. 

In another part of your reply, you observe, 
that “Adam lost a part of what he originally 
possessed.” As our subject has been the nature 
and final situation of man, I should like to be 
informed if Adam lost any part of himself, by 
reason of any misconduct of his, while living on 
the earth? I am aware he lost arid, but for this 
he got handsomely recompensed. And this you 
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surely could not have-alluded to. What then did 
Adam lose? Was it his in.-ocence you have ref- 
erence to?. The new born babe is in the same 
situation. I must believe that Adam was as 
much the subject of death—as much the subject 
of sin, before he did sin, as afterwards. Because 
if he did not cat, he must die; and if he did eat, 
he must sin. I ask again what did Adam lose? 
Adam necessarily lost his innocence, that in the 
end he might receive a greater gain—which was 
a state of immortality in heaven. According to 
the purposes and grace of God, “which was giv- 
en to us (him) in Christ Jesus before the world 
began.” I cannot conceive then of any real loss 
that Adam met with. For 1 cannot suppose that 
you will contend that the garden, spoken of in 
Genesie, was a literal garden; or. that the apple, 
was a literal apple; or that (one of the pillars of 
the orthodox church) tHe Devit was a literal 
devil. But I must close the subject. 

If what I have said above, is not sufficient to 
convince you that the ground I have taken, 1s 
tenable ; it will be out of my power to convince 
you—and therefore I shall decline any further 
correspondence on the subject. The field how- 
ever will be left open for others to occupy—who 
might think there is more use in the controversy, 
than I can possibly discover; and who will un- 
doubtedly be better able to handle it, than I have 
been. J. M. 


Suesnequin, Pa. 5th of April, 1832. 





GAMBLING. 

Mr. Epiror.—I ask the privilege, through the 
medium of your useful paper, of calling the at- 
tention of your readers to the consideration of a 
subject, which { should be glad to present in all 
its horrible tendency.—T he practice of gambling.— 
And the object I have in vlew is to check this 
pernicious practice—a practice which has made 
but few rich, while it has made many poor.—l do 
not expect the remarks which [| may meke in 
this brief communication will be very beneficial 
to the confirmed gambler, for he who has long 
indulged in any of the base practices which bring 
disgrace and ignominy upon himself, and misery 
upon his family—who is so lost to the enjoyments 
of domestic happiness, as to prefer the society of 
those who are given up to dissipation, in all 
probability will continue in the degrading prac- 
tice so long as he can obtain the means, and 
find any who are foolish and depraved enough 
to join him.—But the young who have not lost 
all sense of honor, may, if they will open their 
eyes to see the almost certain disgrace which 
awaits them if they practise in this unlawful 
course, be saved from that fatal wreck on which 
so many thousands have split—'To such I would 
more particularly direct these hasty remarks.— 
But I seem to hear the young gamester say, It is 
not my intention vo louse my preperty in this bu- 
siness, neither do I intend to loose my reputa- 
tion, and after | have gained a sufficient sum to 
make me comfortable, I intend to leave it, and 
spend my days in some honorable employment. 
These no doubt are the views and expectations 
of all whe» they commence in so dishonorable a 
practice ; for no one would engage in it if he 
knew he should on the whole be the looser, and 
he reduced to want and disgrace. Now you 
certainly do know that all who engage in this 
business cannot be gainers; and then for a mo- 
ment just think of the great number who loose all; 
not only their property but reputction. end all that 
makes life dear, when compared with the few 
who win; and suppose you should be successful ; 
should make yourself rich, (which indeed is very 
rare,) how much would vour property benefit 
you, when you must reflect that you came by it 
by the use of such contemptible means? The 
honorable, the upright and virtuous citizen, looks 
upon the person who may chance to have raised 
himself in point of property; and then to some 
important office, by a course of gambling, or dis- 
honesty of any kind—not with feelings of appro- 
bation, but of disgust and indignation. Hf he has 
any friends, they are mere sycophants whose 
friendship is not lasting. If he has influence, it 
is obtained only by hts wealth. If he has the 
confidence of any, it is of those who know the 
jeast of him.—I have said the practice of gam- 
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bling is degrading ; is it not really sot If not, why 
are these who are in the habit of thus spending 
their time so unwilling to have it generally 
known? ‘When a person performs any just act, 
or is engaged in any honorable business, he is 
not unwilling the world should know it. The 
only reason therefore why the gambler ‘chooses 
darkness rather than light” is, because he knows 
“his deeds are evil.” The practice he knows is 
ungentlemanly. How many young men who 
from hard labor accumulate a few dollars, and 
then by engaging in that worst of practices, in a 
few hours loose it all, and with it a good name— 
and this is not the worst, in loosing his cash, he 
has gained an inclination to continue the accurs- 
ed practice, in hopes to recover what he has Inst; 
and thus he looses a relish for any of the honor- 
able employments of life. Let all consider to 
what results such base practices lead, and let 
reason have its due influence, on the conduct. 
As I find time I may notice this subject rank 


THE WATCHWAN. 


Woodstock, May 5, i832. 








‘I have set Watchmen on thy walls, O Jerusalem.” 
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Religious Discussions. 

Three public debates were recently had in Whiting, 
Vt.—the two first on the doctrine of endless misery, and 
the last on the doctrine of the final salvation of all men. 
The object of the writer is to give a brief statement of 
some of the important positions laid down, and of certain 
measures resorted to in the management of the same. I 
know it is a delicate matter to speak of performances in 
which one took a humble part; but, as there was no 
stenographer present to take down the debate, I shall 
wave all personal feelings, and state such facts as can be 
attested to by hundreds of hearers. 

The following question came up for discussion in the 
Debating Society in Whiting, on the evening of January 
25th ultimo. 

“Is the doctrine of endless misery established by the 
scriptures of divine truth, or corroborated by reason’’? 

Disputants in the affirmative—D. Walker, Doct. J. 
Ives, laymen, and Rev, Mr. Westeot, Baptist Clergy- 
man. Negative—H. Bliss, Capt. W. Walker, layman, 
and K. Haven. 

The debate was opened in the affirmative, proceeding 
alternately in the order in which they were chosen, thus 
giving the negative the privilege of closing. Before it 
commenced, however, a motion was made by the affir- 
mative, that, as it devolved upon them to open, they 
should have the privilege of closing, agreeably to legal 
rules and usages; but it was shown to be out of order, 
and finally rejected. My limits will not permit me to 
follow the speakers alternately, but only to state some of 
the grounds taken by the disputants on each side. 

In the affirmative, the laymen did little else but recite 
texts in proof of endless misery; and one of them even 
read from a tract a long string of texts for that purpose. 
One of them stated, ‘‘it was true that Christ willed that 
all men should be saved, but we had no evidence that 
God would back him up inthis will,’ &c.—that Adam 


such must be their meaning in Matt. 25, 46. 

He then spoke on reason, and, in reply to Capt. W. 
said, ‘‘that it was the first time that he ever heard the 
statement made,” that the ‘‘justice of God demanded the 
eternal damnation of the sinner.” Here a general sur- 
prise pervaded the house, as it was known that he be- 
longed to that order who have entertained the same views 
as Calvin, Hopkins, and other divines on this subject. 

He also admitted that sin was not infinite; but conten- 
ded that the sinner might continue to sin and suffer to all 
eternity if God should take off all restraint, &c He said 
that some respect was to be attached to the character ef 
the lawgiver, and that he could commit murder or trea- 
son in as high a sense as Henry Clay. Here he des- 
troyed all degrees of crime, and virtually implied the 
infinity of sin, from the nature of the law giver, notwith- 
standing he had just admitted that it was finite. He as- 
serted that man was a moral agent; that he could resist 
motives, and that misery would be endless, because the 
wicked would have no gospel privileges in the future 
state, &c. These several statements contain the subd- 
stance of his remarks on scripture and reason. I do net 
pretend to give, in every instance, the precise words of 
the disputants, but only their meaning, He was follow- 
ed in the negative in the following manner. :— 

The question was defined, and they were shown that 
we were not bound to prove a negative; that the labor- 
ing oar was in their hands, and that it devolved upon 
them to prove from positive and unequivocal testimony, 
that misery would exist as long as God, matter and space 
exist—that the reading or quoting a string of texts, as 
some had, proved nothing, unless it be shown that they 
refer to the future state, and naturally and unavoidably 
demonstrate the endless existence of sin and misery.— 
Several passages quoted by the laymen were examined, 
and their use of them shown to be inconsistent with the 
sacred text. The remarks of the Rev. Mr. W. were 
particularly noticed, and his views of the passage in 
Matt. shown to be opposed to the general tenor of the 
whole subject—that, if those who did not teed Christ or 
his brethren merited endless suffering, then, those whe 
fed him would merit endless life, and, therefore, that 
mere alms giving would procure that life. It was shown 
from Parkhurst, Pickering, and other lexicographers,that 
the noun aion was defined to be age, a long period of 
time, time indefinite, &c. and that the adjectives aionios 
and aionion were also equivocal. That their duration 
depended entirely upon the nature of the substantives 
which they qualify—that when applied to the Deity they 
expressed a duration without beginning and without end, 
or simple continuance—that when applied to the righ- 
teous, to life or happiness, as possessed by created beings, 
they might express a duration with a beginning, but 
without end; not, however, from any “natural force in 
these words,” but from the nature of the objects they 
qualify. And in this sense they would be sempiternal;, 
i.e. agreeably to Johnson, possess half the eternity of 
God. They were shown also to express a limited dura- 
tion, and many instances adduced to that effect. Such 
was the duration expressed by the term everlasting in 
Matt. 25, 46, that is, a long period of punishment. 

On reason, it was shown that if sin was not infinite, as 
admitted, its consequences could not be infinite also; 
and that, if the Justice of God did not ‘demand the end- 
less damnation of the sinner,” it would be unjust to end- 





died death temporal, spiritual and cternal, and that a 
“thousand years with the Lord were as one day,” *&e. | 

In the negative, the laymen briefly repiied to some of 
their statements, and laid their main arguments on rea- | 
son. Here Capt. W. gave a very lucid illustration of 
the attributes of justice and mercy, showing their har- 
mony and divine requirements. It was shown that the 
justice of God demanded the obedience, homage, and fil- 
ial affection of all mankind—that we should “love God 
with all our heart, soul, mind and strength, and our 
neighbor as ourselves”—that it forbid that we should 
blaspheme the name of God forever—that the doctrine 
that sin was infinite, and the justice of God demanded 
the endless damnation of the sinner was sel{-contradic- 
tory, in as much as it thwarted the very demands of jus- 
tice; &c. Finally, that the attribute justice demanded 
nothing short of the salvation of all men. He was fol- 





lowed by Rev. Mr. W. in the affirmative, who confined | 
all his remarks on scripture, to Matt. 25, 46. He never} 
explained the parable, nor said one word about the con- | 
test; but laid all his force on the terms everlasting and } 
eternal. He said nothing about the nature and desert of 
punishment; but affirmed that both of those words meant | 
endless. He contended that the primary signification of 
the word aion was endless, and that the words aionios | 
and gionion very generally had this signification, but 
sometimes might be used ina limited sense. He then 








asserted, without any other argument whatever, that! 


lessly damn him—that the ifs and buts of the gentleman 
proved nothing; for if God could keep the restraint on 
St. Paul and others, he could on all men—that man could 
not resist the strongest motive, but his ‘‘mind differed as 
the evidence diflered.” That the assertion that the 
wicked would have no gospel privileges in the future 
state was not argument, and had no bearing on the 
question—and that the admission of moral evil into the 
world was reconcileable with the infinite wisdom, pow- 
er, benevolence and goodness of the. Creator, who had 
made the creature subject to vanity, and who would so 
overrule all events, that even the actions of Adam, Cain, 
David, Judas, Saul, &c. would tend to promote (as in the 
ease of Joseph and his brethren) the declarative glory ef 
God, and the highest possible good; when “every mar 
shall have praise of God,” and “ God be all in all.” 

The evening being iar spent, and the public attention 
alive to the discussion, it was adjourned, one week, to be 
resumed in ihe meeting house in that place. 

The time arrived, and all the ailes and galleries were 
completely filled, so that the house presented one dense 


body of anxious hearers. The debate commenced at 7 


P. M. and lasted (i 12 e’clock. Some shift had been 
made in th putants; they consisting of D. Walker, 
Doct. A. Rev. Mr. Ingraham, of Brandon, 
Congrecationalist, in the atiirmative—and Deac. M. 
Needham, Capt. W. Walker and K. Haven, negative.— 
Thus (he Laptiot Clerevman backed out of the discussion, 
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without any assignable reason whatever, unless it was 
an inability to prosecute it with success, as he remained 
an attentive hearer. If this be not the case, why did he 
apply to another order for assistance ? 

Doct. Perk spent an hour in reading texts to prove 
endless misery, accompanied with many assertions and 
common place remarks. He said that we could not get 
the wicked out of hell—that the worm, or horror of con- 
science would never die, nor the fire of hell ever be 
quenched—that the axe is laid at the root of the soul or 
person, and he is cut down and cast into hell fire, or end- 
less misery—that the blasphemer against the holy Ghost 
would be punished endlessly, for we read, ‘it shali not 
be forgiven,” &c. &c. 

He was followed by the layman in the negative, with 
appropriate remarks on scripture and reason. 

Mr. Ingraham then commenced, by informing the peo- 
ple that he had not come in his own name, but as a mes- 
senger sent from God; that they would have to give an 
account at the day of judgment for the proceedings of 
that night, and he recited a piece of poetry on that awful 
day. Thus he began the very question in dispute. He 
rejected reason altogether, and said, if we were to take 
reason for our guide, we might as well go to the Ma- 
hometans for instruction, &c. And yet he said, that the 
‘best way to understand the scriptures was, in a plain, 
common-sense manner, together with their connexion.” 
Now what is good sense but reason? After, in an osten- 
tatious manner, informing the hearers that he was a lin- 
guist, and could read Greek, and contemning the judg- 
ment of all who had not received a diploma from some 
sectarian college, he proceeded to examine Matt. 25, 46. 
Here it is worthy of remark, that, while the /aymen run 
all over the Bible, neither of the ministers, during the 
whole debate on this question, ever quoted another text, 
or commented on any other, in proof of endless misery, 
but this one in Matthew. Thus they stuck to this text 
with a death-like grasp, as though it was their last hope 
in sustaining the affirmative. Mr. I. admitted that the 
word aion was limited, but contended that the adjectives 
aionios and aionion were always unlimited. Thus these 
two ministers were directly at issue; Mr. W. having 
admitted that these adjectives might some times be limi- 
ted, but contended that aion was unlimited. Hence it is 
evident that the shift in speakers was made that Mr. I. 
might shut up the bars that Mr. W. had letdown. Mr. 
I. read two texts where these terms are applied to God, 
and some of the texts of the fifty one passages where he 
said they were applied to the righteous, and meant end- 
less. He also read six texts where they were used pro- 








had said. He asserted that the passage was not a para- 
ble, (notwithstanding it had been shown that if it was 
not parabolical it had no reference to men, but to literal 
sheep and goats) and concluded by asserting that his ar- 
guments had not been touched, &c. 

I followed him a few moments on reason, pointing out 
the gracious designs of God in creating mankind, and 
showing that, as he was infinitely holy and happy, noth- 
ing but the purest motives of benevolence could induce 
him to create intelligencies, that they might glorify and 
enjoy him; and that, if he foreknew that any would be 
infinite losers by their existence, he could not be mer- 
ciful in conferring that existence upon them. 

A motion was made to adjourn the meeting, one week, 
for further discussion of the question, all the Universal- 
ists voting in the affirmative; but it was negatived by 
the believers in endless misery; they being a large ma- 
jority in the society. They then called for the yeas and 
nays on the question, which, being taken, stood 22 in the 
affirmative, and 12 negative. Thus they hastily sup- 
pressed the debate, notwithstanding they had not, that 
evening, offered so much as one reply to our remarks on 
reason and scripture. Would those who were confident 
of victory be the first to decline the contest and quit the 
field? The objection that there was not a privilege of 
replying will come too late, as a further discussion would 
have afforded them that privilege. 

Understanding that they considered the affirmative the 
most difficult side to maintain, and that it was easier to 
pull down than to build up, we, subsequently, proposed 
to debate the subject in the following form, which was 
by them accepted. 

**Do the scriptures establish and reason and corrobo- 
rate the doctrine of universal salvation”? 

The parties met in the meeting house, on Feb. 7th, 
and debated the question from 1 to 5 o’clock, speaking 
30 minutes alternately. 

A goodly number, principally Universalists, attended 
the debate, from Whiting and the adjoining towas. But 
many of the believers in endless misery absented them- 
selves, assigning as a reason, that they did not think such 
debates were profitable. 

The affirmative brought forth the principal texts which 
speak of the promises, the death of Christ, the salvation 
of all men, of the world, the restitution of all things, the 
will, purpose and pleasure of God, the dispensation of 
the fullness of time, and the destruction of sin, misery, 
death, hell and the devil, and called upen them to admit 
the application, er show some more rational sense in 
which all these divine declarations would positively be 


miscuously, and closed by stating thatythey were used? fyigjed. Doct. Cyrus Garpentey, a man of science, also 


seven times in the New Testament in reference to fu- 
ture, endless punishment. He neyer quoted one of these 
seven texts, except the one in Matthew, nor told us 
where they might be found. Thus he laid down no just 
rule of interpretation, but dealt in bare assertions; nei- 
ther attempting to show, from the nature of the noun 
aion, which he admitted was limited, nor from the na- 
ture of the substantives which these words qualify, that 
they must méan endless; but boldly asserted that this 
was invariably the meaning of the words everlasting and 


all men. 1 am in hopes it will,be given to the public. 
In the negative, Rev. Mr. Westeot, who is the most 
popular speaker of the Baptist order in this section, made 
the principal replies. He passed, in silence, over all 
those texts that speak of the death of Christ—of the world 
—the restitution ; the dispensation of the fulness of times, 
and the destruction of sin, death, hell and the devil, and 
confined his remarks principally to the following sub- 
jjects: He said that the promise that all nations, fami- 





eternal when used by Christ, or bis apostles. This WS | lies and kindreds of the earth should be blessed in Christ, 
the substance of his remarks, which were in writing, and | ,.., only the offers of salvation to the Gentiles, as well 


he had been probably a week in preparing them. 

He was followed, in the negative, by an examination 
into the use of the Hebrew word olim,rendeied forever, 
everlasting, &c. and applied in the Old Testament to 
lite, age, statutes, possessions, hills, mountains, God, &c. 
This word was defined to be, properly, time indefinite. 
It was shown that 26 times in one Psalm we are assured 
that “this mercy endureth forever,’ while we no where 
read that his anger or wrath endureth forever. The 
Greek word aion was shown to agree with the word 
olim, and, if so, that it must have the same equivecal 
signification in all its variations. As age, antiquity, a 
long period of time, past, present and future, all implied 
a period longer or shorter, they were all defined to be 
time indefinite. 


as tothe Jews—that the phrase, “where sin abounded, 
grace did much more abound,” referred only to Adam’s 
sin, and not to all men, or to actual transgression; that 
the will of God was a wish, desire, or willingness that 
all men should be saved, and no positive purpose that 
such should be this destiny—that salvation was condi- 
tional, and that God’s will would not be accomplished. 
Thus he took entirely the Arminian ground. These were 
the principal positions, with some general remarks. In 
the negative, it was shown that his expositions did not 
come up to the high deciarations in the sacred text— 
| that'in no conceivable sense had al! nations, families and 
| kindred of the earth been blessed in Christ, with mere 
| offers of salvation; but nine tenths had died without even 
| these offers, &c.—that the same many that were made 





The last question in Matt. 27,3, was shown, agreeably | sinners in Adam shall be made righteous (not condition- 


to Campbell, Wakefield and others, to refer to the con- 
clusion of the aionos age or state, and not to the destruc- 
tion of bosmos or the world. And, if so, that it was incon- 
sistent to apply any part of that discourse to the future 
state. The two chapters were briefly examined. Those 
passages brought forward by the laymen, where the 
word hell occurs, were also examined, and the inconsis- 
tency of their application pointed out. ‘The fact that we” 
never read of everlasting sin, misery, death, hell, devil, 
&c. was enforced, and the affirmative called upon to 
show how endless punishment could exist when all these 
were destroyed. Mr. J. arose and warned the people 
net to be deceived, and to pay no attention to learned 
commentators, but to believe what the Lord Jesus Christ 


ally) in Christ—that the will of God was his absolute 
“purpose to gather together in one all things in Christ,” 
&c.—and that God worketh all things alter the counsel 
of his own will. That the unbeliefof man could not tal- 
sify the record, that God had given to us eternal life, and 
that the word eternal is never applied to death. 

Thus we read, ‘that as sin hath reigned unto death, 
(not eternal) even so might grace reign, through righte- 
ousness, unto eternal life,” &c. ‘‘The wages of sin is 
death; (not eternal) but the gift of God is eternal life.” 
‘tHe that soweth unto the flesh, shall of the flesh reap 
corruption, (not everlasting) but he that sowetlr to the 
spirit, shall of the spirit reap life everlasting.” And that 
«God hath given to useternal life,” but not eternal death. 





delivered an able production in favor of the salvation of 


a 
As life ia the opposite of death, the question was asked, 
why the word eternal -is never applied to death, if it 
mean endless, and death be endless? It was shown that 
punishment was not the opposite of lite—that from the 
nature of the'word kolpsis, it meant chastisemeat; and 
that endless punishment was a mere solicism. A differ- 
ent view was taken of the words everiasting and eternal. 
It was contended that no adjective, in any language, ev- 
er added any quality, property, or dimension to any sub- 
stantive; but, that it only brought to the mind some idea’ 
of the properties of the bodies. For instance, the adjec- 
tive great, when applied toa fly, man, heuse, city, na~ 
tion, or to God, adds no dimensions to those objects, but 
only designates some dimension which they already pos- 
sess. The inference drawn from these premises was, 
that the adjective everlasting, when applied to punish- 
ment, did not alter, in the least degree, the nature and 
duration of punishment; and, therefore, that it devolved 
upon’ them to prove that sin was infinite, and that pun- 
ishment, trom its own nature, would be endless, before 
they could argue any thing favorable trom the use of 
those terms. It was also contended that these adjectives 
could not mean infinitely more than the noun from which 
they were derived, and they had admitted that aion was 
limited—that no effect can be greater than the cause that 
produced it, nor stream rise higher than its fountain. It 
was also maintained, that, if man could resist God’s will 
on earth, and damn himself, he could resist his will at 


the day of judgment, and save himself, unless God des- . 


troyed his moral agency, and damned him there, by av 
irresistible decree—that, if God foreknew, as Arminians 
admitted, the precise number that would be lost, and it 
was left to satan to choose on which ground he should 
get them, either on the ground of the divine forekrowl- 
edge or absolute decrees, he would be unable to make a 
choice, &e. 

Mr. W. was to follow in speaking, but was very desi- 
rous of knowing whether this would be the last speech, 
or whether the debate would be continued in the even- 
ing. His object in thig#course was, doubtless, because 
he had statements to advance which he wished to re- 
serve until his closing plea, when. there would be no 
privilege of areply. Those that were favorable to con- 
tinuing the debate, in the evening, were requested to 
rise; and three fourths of the audience, being universal- 
ists, arose. Those who were opposed, were also reques- 
ted torise; and the believers in endless misery arose.— 
Mr, W. then remarked, that, as his hearers had éxpressed 
an unwillingness to continue the debate, he shoyld feel it 
his duty to decline continuing it in the evening 

He then quotéd several passages tes ee damna- 
tion, hell, judgment, &c.—and demanded where out Say- 
iour had ever cottradicted the en notion of bades 
and tartarus. He quoteli fen Pyglish dictionafies in 
proof that the word eternal meant endless, notwithstand- 
ing it had been shown that they were of no authority in 
defining sefipture. He attempted to show the difference 
between God’s foreknowledge and decrees by this one 
brief and tangible arguinent. ‘You see,”’ said he, *‘this 
pencil in my hand, but your seeing it there did not putit 
there.” So we see the sun in the heavens; but, if God, 
who also sees it, had no more to do with putting it there, 
than we had, then his argument was sound. He said, 
he had no doubt that the greater part of the hearers were 
waiting with anxtety to have Universalism proved true, 
that they might indulge in crime and iniquity, &c. &e. 

No attempt was made at argument, drawn from reason, 
nature, or the providence of God, to disprove Universal- 
ism, or to prove its opposite, notwithstanding it was dis- 
tinctly embraced in the question. 

The debates were conducted with good feeling through- 
out, and no reflections were made on the licentiousness 
of dottrines, except the remark of Mr. W. above, and 
the statement of a layman, that, “he hoped the society 
would not decide this question in favor of Universalism, 
as the world will call us Deists,’ &c. But it was shown 
that no doctrine in Christendom is farther removed trom 
Deism than the doctrine that Jesus ‘‘is the Saviour of al! 
men.’ The debate closed in harmony, without any de- 
cision being had upon the question, leaving it to the hear- 
ers to pass judgment upon the merits of the debate. 

K. H. 





‘The Twisted Neck. 

The editors of the Vermont Chronicle speaking of the 
story of the man who had his neck twisted round asa 
punishment for saying, ‘If Jesus Christ were present he 
would twist his neck,” says :— 


“The facts seem to be well attested, and we 
see no difficulty in believing them, without sup- 
posing any supernatural interference in violation 
of the laws of nature. We class it with several. 





well authenticated instances, in which blasphe- 
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mers have suddenly fallen down dead in the 
midst of their blasphemies, or having foresworn 
some vice, and prayed that God would instantly 
stnke them dead if they ever engaged in it a- 
‘gain, have fallen dead on violating their oaths. 
To the same class of phenomena, also, we would 
refer the ghosts of the dead, by which their mur- 
derers-have been haunted. In several instances 
on record, the apparation has been so substantial 
a reality, to the haunted persons, as any visible ob- 
ject seen with the eyes, Instances of all these 
kinds are substantiated by as satisfactory proof 
as the spontaneous combustion of drunkards, and 
many other facts in natural philosophy and oth- 
er sciences, which no well informed man pre- 
tends to doubt. 


The explanation, in all these cases, we sup- 
pose is to be sought in the power of conscience 
over the imagination, and of imagination over 
the nervous system; a power which displays it- 
self whenever guilt, undetected by other evidence 
betrays itselfin the countenance or involuntary 
movements of the guilty. Thus, by the very 
constitution of our nature, kind providence has 
rendered it impossible that guilt should ever be 
sure of concealment. He who outrages con- 
science, sets at work within himself a pewer, 
the time, manner and extent of the influence of 
which upon himself can never be calculated. It 
may, at any moment, betray the inmost secrets 
of his heart to those from whom he is most anx- 
ious to conceal them. It may inflict upon him, 
for life, a lingering torture, which shall render 
life a curse. It may “set a mark” upon his coun- 
tenance, which will teach all to avoid him as a- 
nother Cain. It may exert anenergy which the 
hody cannot sustain ; before which it shall crum- 
ble to its native dust. And if it may do all this 
in this life, what may it do in another, where nt- 
tention cannot be diverted by the things of this 
world, and where conscience may put forth all 
her avenging power, without intermission and 
without end !” 


From the above remarks we learn that the Chronicle 
editors are disposed to do away the impression many 
have imbibed, that the twisting .of the mans neck was_a | 
miracle, and contend that it was agreeable to the Jaws of 
ature, as much so as any other event—that there was 
no ‘‘supernatural interference in the case.”” On the sup- 
position that the story is true, which, by the way, we ve- 
ry much doubt, we should have no objection to the way 
by which it is accounted for by Messrs. Tracy and Rich- 
ards. Now, we would ask, if, on the same hypothesis, a 
Turk might not be subjected to the same calamnity by 
“the power of conscience over the imagination, and of 
imagination over the nervous system”’ should he wish for 
an opportunity to twisk the neck of Mahomet? And, 
if so, couldit not with the same propriety be called the 
judgment of God, and would not such visitation prove 
Mahomet to be a true prophet, and the Turk a blasphe- 
mer, as much as the twisted neck proved Jesus Christ a 
true fprophet, and the man to whom it belonged a blas- 
phemer? We intend not by this remark to be under- 
stood as considering Mahomet equal to Jesus Christ, or 
as countenancing the language which has been attri- 
buted to a certain blacksmith, but only to reason from 
premises allowed by the editors of the Vermont Chroni- 
cle, and see to what conclusions we shall arrive at, in the 
end. Conscience is the effect of education, so far at 
least as relates to worship or the object of it, and if the 
calamnity in both cases is to be attributed to **the power 
of conscience over the imagination, and imagination over 
the nervous system” it would be improper to call one a 
«pecial judgment of God, unless both are so called. We 
make these remarks because the twisted neck has been 
so denominated by those who have often repeated the 
story. 


We very much doubt that those who have told this 
wonderful story at 4 days meetings will thank the edi- 
tors of the Chronicle tor thus counteracting the glorious 
effect which it was designed to produce. If it was noth- 
ing but the effect of conscience over the imagination— 
If the man’s neck was not twisted round by a special act 
of the Almighty who knows but the man’s conscience 
will at some future time twist it back again? Should 
he become a deist or atheist and believe Jesus Christ to 
be an impostor it may come round again in its proper 
place. This appears as likely to us as that it was ever 
twisted out of place. Suppose such a thing to happen 
a it be called a blessing sent as a reward for infi- 

elity. ° 








Repository 
sy. K.” 

Our correspondent ‘J. K.’ declines ‘any further con- 
troversy on the subject? embraced in his communica- 
tion, we are therefore willing his article should have its 
due weight on the minds of our, readers, without reply- 
ing, though were it not for his reluctance to continue 
the contoversy we should be disposed to propose sever- 
al questions for his consideration touching certain points 
in his last article. Itis certain that we have no objec- 
tion tothe doctrine of the immortality of the soul could 
it be substantiated by evidence sufficient to convince us 
of its correctness. But with other ideas introduced 
by ‘J. K-” which to us are incomprehensible, that con- 
cerning the transfiguration of Jesus on the Mount is one. 
Although we did not intend in this short article to elicit 
any remarks from our opponent, it is difficult for us to 
suppress the inclination to enquire, Did Peter, James and 
John actually see Moses and Elias, and if so, were they. 
material or immaterial? If material we cannot con- 
ceive that their appearance affords any proof of their 
immateriality. 1f immaterial, then these disciples 
saw spirits when “wide awake” with their natural eyes. 
Which, ifeither, was the fact ? If natural eyes could see 
spirits in the days of our Saviour why may they not be 
seen at the present day—at one time as well as another ? 
Why not see them leave bodies when they die? 

It appears from Luke’s testimony that even on the sup- 
position that Peter was wide awake on that occasion, 
he was unconscious of what he said.: 

To conclude, we say, we cannot conceive of any 
harm arising from a belief in the immortality of the soul 
—therefore we are not tenacious of our own speculations. 
As observed before, we have no objection to its being 
proved true. In fact, of the two doctrines in question; 
we should prefer that of never dying souls, But, we 
we must add, this affords no evidence of its truth. 





There will be an Association next week in this village 





MINISTERIAL APPOINTMENTS. 

Br. Garfield will preach at Bethel tomorrow. 

Br, David Cooper will preach at Bridgewater on the 
2nd Sabbath in May. 


There will be preaching at the Court House in this 
village to-morrow. 
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Re ene Henry Williams, from Baltimore, and John ped his Nieent-athe horse fell upon the injured 
an Gittis, from near Philadelphia, Physicians, |]eg and broke it again below the knee. The 
ap under pay of $80 per month, and 37 privates 














THE GREEK AND THE TURKMAN, 
A night attack by Constantine Paleologus on a detached 
eamp of the troops of Mahomined the Secoad, at the 
siege oi Constantinople. 
BY THE REV. G. GROLY. 
The Turkman lay beside the river, 
The winds played loose through bow and quiver, 
The charger on the bank fed free, 
The shield hung glittering from the tree, 
The trumpet shawna and atabal, 
Were hid from dew by cloak and pall; 
For long and weary was the way 
The hordes had marched that burning day. 


Above them, on the sky of June, 
Broad as a buckler, glowed the moon, 
Fleoding with glory vale and hill, 
in silver sprang the mountain rili, 
The weeping shrub in silver bent, 
A pile of silver stood the tent: 

All soundless, sweet tranquility, 

All beauty, hill, and tent, and tree. 


There came asound—’t was like the gush 
When night winds shake the rose’s bush; 
There came a sound—’t was like the flow 
Of rivers, swelled with melting snow; 
There came a sound—’t was like the tread 
Of wolves along the valley’s bed; 

There came a sound—+t was like tlre roar 

Of ocean on his winter shore. 


**Death to the Turk!” uprose the yell; 
On roolled the charge— a thunder peal: 
The tartar arrows fell like rain, 
They clanked on helm, and mail, and chain, 
In blood, in hate, in death were twined 
Savage and Greek, mad, bleeding, blind; 
And still on flank, and front, and rear, 
Raged, Constantine, thy thirstiest spear: 


Brassy and pale, a type of doom, 
Labored the moon through deepening gloom; 
Down plunged her orb—’t was pitehy night; 
Now, Turkinan, turn thy reigns for flight! 
Oa rushed their thousands through the dark; 
But in their camp, a ruddy spark, 

Like an uncertain meteor reeled: 

Thy hand, brave kiag, the fire-brand wheeled! 


Wild burst the burning element 
O’er man and courser, flag and tent; 
And through the blaze the Greeks outsprang, 
Like tigers, bloody, foot and fang, 
With daggers’ stab, and falchions’ sweep, 
Delving the stunned and staggering heap— 
Till lay the slave by chief and khan, 
, And ares gone that once was man. 


There’s wailing on the Euxine shore— 
Her chivalry shall ride no more. 
There’s wailing on thy hills, Altai, 
For chiefs—the Grecian vultures’ prey 
But, Bosphorus, thy silver wave 
Bears shouts for the returning brave— 
The kingliest of her kingly line 
For there comes glorious Consiantine! 








From the Marietta (Ohio,) Republican. 

Exrepition West or tue Rocky Movun- 
tains—We have heen informed that during 
the session of Congress for 1820-21, an act 
was passed authorising the rising of a compa- 


ny of 42 men to explore the Rocky Moun- |in August, 1831, 


under pay of $20, organized in Washington 
City, and left there in July, 1821, from thence 
they proceeded to Erie, where they went on 
board the topsail schooner, Capt. Birsdel, land- 
ed at Green Bay and wintered--went by Prairie 
du Chien to St. Anthony’s falls Mississippi; 
| went up St. Peter’s 300 miles in search of lead 
‘mines, where they discovered several -very 
valuable ones—-wintered there; went down 
same river, and down Mississippi to the mouth 
of the Missouri, thence up the Missouri to the 
foot of the Rocky Mountains—wintered there, 
and continued to the middle of August; then 
crossed the Mountains, and were west eight 
years. While travelling by the Frozen Ocean, 
and having been over into Asia, south towards 
the head of Columbian river, they were over- 
taken by a storm, and compelled to build hou- 
ses and stay there nine months, six of which 
the sun never rose, and the darkness was as 
great as during our nights. The snow, part of 
the time was 14 feet deep, and the company 
were compelled to eat 41 of their pack horses 
to prevent starving, whilst the only food the 
horses had was birch bark, which the company 
cut and carried to them by walking on the 
snow with snow shoes. Each of the company 
was armed with a double barrel rifle, made for 
the purpose, a brace of pistols, sword, butcher 
knife, and a tomahawk, with an edge and three 
spikes. Added to these they carried on a 
horse a small brass piece of ordnance, taken 
from General Burgoyne in the revolution. Af- 
ter passing the mountains they passed 389 dif- 
ferent Indian tribes, some perfectly white, 
some entirely covered with hair (denominated 
the Esau Indians,) who were among the most 
singular, and so wild that the company were 
compelled to run them down with horses, to 
take their dimensions, which was part of their 
duty, whilst others evinced the most friendly 
disposition. 

Whilst west of the mountains, they fell in 
with a tribe denominated the Copper Indians, 
who receive their name from owning extensive 
copper mines; 300 of them, armed with bows 
and copper darts, copper knives and axes, at- 
tacked the company in day time; a severe ac- 
tion ensued, and only about 30 of the Indians 
escaped—the rest were killed or wounded, 
with a loss of two of the company, and several 
wounded, : 

Among the various discoveries made by the 
company, we have only room to mention those 


of extensive beds of pure salt, the largest of 


which was 18 acres, several inches deep, on 
the borders found to be pure and wholesome; 
also, innumerable beds of alum, iron, lead, 
copper, gold and silver ore, the gold almost 
pure. Among the animals Mr. C. describes 
the grisly grey bear as the most ferocious, and 





llord of the forest. The weight of several kill- 


,ed by the company varied from 60 to 125 
pounds. Their strength was surprising, and 


| tales told of it were almost beyond belief, 


| 


The remains of the company started for home 
They re-crossed the moun- 


tains, and north from the Mexican line, the |tains on the heads of the Missouri river, there 
Bhreing straits, and 83 degrees north latitude. | built a boat, and those who were lame went on 


We have endeavored to lay our hand upon the 
act, but have not succeeded in so doing; al- 
though assured by many of our citizens that it 
is within their recollection. From the long 
time the company have been absent, (nearly 
eleven years) all hopes of their return was 
abandoned. 

On Wednesday evening, the 15th, one of 
the party, Mr. William Clawson, stopped at 
the house of a gentleman in Fearing township, 
in this county, on his way homewards, (North- 
umberland county, Pa.) who has politely fur- 
nished us with the following particulars, ob- 
tained from Mr. C. 

The company consisting of Col. Henry 
Leavenworth, commandant, from near Albany, 
N. Y. Sipeo Hasler, 2 native of France, To- 
pographical Engineer; James Watson, from 
Baltimore, Md. Professor of Chemistry; Drs. 


| board, the rest on foot. 
b J 


Cant. Leavensworth, 
being lame, rode on horseback with those on 
foot, and is supposed to be nowin Washington 
city by Mr. C. Of the company, five died by 
‘sickness, one by breaking a wild horse, one 
by the fali of a tree, and fifteen were killed by 
the Indians—total, 22. Among them, was 
Dr. Williams, who was killed by the Black- 
foot Indians, three miles from the Rocky Moun- 
tains, on the way out. He was found by the 
company shot, tomahawked, and stripped na- 
ked. Three of the fifteen were never found, 
supposed to have been killed near the head of 
Columbia River. Ten of nineteen of the sur- 
vivors are lame, some by the Indians and some 
by accident. Capt. Leavensworth is among 
the number. He was on horseback, half a 
mile distant from the camp, when he was shot 
by an Indian, which broke his thigh and drop- 





horse continued to hold him thus, whilst the 
Indian ran up to scalp him, when Capt. L. 
seized a pistcl from his saddle, and shot him 
dead; after which he was got safe to the camp. 

We are aware the above sketch is very im- 
perfect and far from being satisfactory, but it 
will at least prove interesting. The notes ta- 
ken by the company will be published, and we 
look with anxiety for a notice of their arrival 
in Washington. It cannot fail of being grati- 
fying to the citizens of the country to know 
that even a part of the company have returned, 
besides the joy it must give their relatives and 
friends. 
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From the New England Farmer. 
SQASHES, 
Andover, Ms. Feb. 20, 1832. 

To raise winter squashes the following meth- 
od is recommended:—Select a rich piece of 
ground, rather moist, not much exposed to the 
wind, and free from shade. At the proper 
season, plough it well, three times; dig holes 
in the earth about eight feet distant, sufficient- 
ly large to obtain more than one bushel; put 
into each, ashovel three times full of stro 
manure, and one pint of dry ashes or slacke 
lime. The compost taken from .the hogyard 
or slaughter house cellar is preferable. Cover 
_ composition slightly with dirt; after a few 

aystake a hoe, chop it over, mix it with a 
sufficient quantity of earth to fill the holes ° 
nearly Let this exercise be reperted two or 
three times in the course often, or twelve, 
or fourteen days, as the weather may be, and 
plant the seeds taken from large ripe squash- 
es. The plants will soon spring up, and then 
the enemy will appear in great armies—I mean 
small striped and large black bugs; any thing 
that is offensive to the olfactory nerves’ of a 
human being, will retard their operations, but 
the only sovereign remedy is totake life. The 
plants, therefore, should be critically examined 
at least twice each day, and the bugs destroy- 
ed. Hoe them frequently, make the top of 
the ground in the form of a concave lens, and 
leave only three or four thrifty plants in each 
hill. The squash, like other vines, especially 
of the genus cucurbite, receives much of its 
nutriment directly from the rain, the air, and 
the dew; of course the leaves should be sus- 
tained in their natural position. To effect this 
object, place brush between the hills in every 
direction, just before the vines begin to spread; 
and, with the blessing of heaven, a large crop 
may be expected. 

1 am aware that this method of raising 
squashes requires much labor and persevering 
attention: but the cultivator will be amply com- 
pensated. Last season I planted one hundred 
jhills, and raised between 4,000 and 5,000 
| pounds,which at the rate they are usually sold, 





would amount to more than sixty dollars. My 
yard was about eighty feet square. 
OBSERVATION. 











- BOOKS. 


B. B. MUSSEY, 63 Cornhill, Bosten, 
1 EEPS constantly on hand and for sale, at the lowest 
Be ori 
price, a general assortment of 


SCHOOL & MISCELLANEOUS BOOMS. 
Among the latter are—Byron’s Works, Moort®’s do. 
Scorv’s do., GoLDSMITH’s do., COLERIDGE, MI wr 
and Hears do., CHALMER’s do., Hunr, Sm 
and Brsset’s History of England, Linarorp’s 
Gonpsmitu’s do., Ropertson’s AMERICA, J_ 
pHvs’s History ot the Jews, RoLLins’s ANCLENT, 
‘rory, GoLDSM1TH’s ANIMATED NATURE, GopM&S 
do., CHANNING’s Works, TucKker’s Lianr or Na- 
TURE, CLARKE’s CoMMENTARIES, HEeNRY’s do., 
Bucx’s THro.oGicaL DicTIoNaRY, PLUTARCH's 
Lives, &¢. &e. 

Also, a large assortment of BIBLES, among which are 
Folio, Quarto, Octavo, Pew, Pocket, a.*1 School Bibles. 
All of which will be sold at the lowest price, wholesale 
and retail. Country Booksellers supplied on the most 
reasonable terms. 

> N. B. A general assortment of UNIVERSALIST 
BOOKS constantly on hand, wholesale add retail. [46 tf, 





JUST RECEIVED, 


AND for sale at this office, a fresh supply of Pisker- 
ings Lectures in defence of Divine Revelation. 
Woodstock, March, 24, 1832. 
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